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lived together forty-eight years, and fourteen children blessed them. 
As we have seen, they together dispensed a princely hospitality 
from their house which is the subject of the sketch, for forty years. 
One of its " carvings," unintentionally made, remains to charac- 
terise the stormy times which the family lived through. It is the 
mark of a tomahawk, thrown by a hostile Indian at the retreating 
figure of Miss Margaret Schuyler, afterwards the wife of the last 
patroon — that Stephen Van Rensselaer who first inhabited the pre- 
sent manor-house. It was in 1781, the war was at its height. A 
party of Tories conceived the idea of seizing the person of Gene- 
ral Schuyler, and carrying him off a prisoner to Canada. A man 
named Wattemeyer, assisted by Canadians and Indians, made 
the assault. The general was forewarned, but not so well pre- 
pared but that his assailants gained an entrance. Gathering his 
family into an upper room, his daughter suddenly remembered 
that the baby had been forgotten, and was on the ground-floor in 
her cradle in the nursery. She rushed back with impulsive bra- 
very, caught her infant sister in her arms, and bore her off in safety. 
An Indian hurled a sharp tomahawk at her as she ascended the 
stairs. It cut her dress and just escaped the child's head. 

This youngest daughter of the general, so miraculously saved 
from the tomahawk, became Mrs. Cochran, of Oswego. She had 
the singular adventure, also, of meeting at the communion-table of 
the Episcopal Church at Utica, sixty years after her father's death, 
two full-blooded Oneida chiefs by the name of Schuyler, descendants 
of those who had exchanged names with the young Philip in 1751. 

To the great house with its troop of negro slaves, its fourteen 
children, its unlimited hospitality, its distinguished guests, came, 
of course, those unfailing visitors — disease and death. General 
Schuyler was a martyr to the gout, from youth to age. A game 
of whist, however, was an unfailing amusement with him, and he 
never allowed his sufferings to interfere with his usefulness. The 
death of his daughter, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, of his wife, and of his 
son-in-law, Hamilton, all occurred within four years, and clouded 



deeply the evening of his days ; but generous, loving, patient, as he 
had ever been, he lived on, giving consolation, aid, and love, to 
all his large family of descendants, one of the most perfect char- 
acters, and one of the greatest men, that our history has produced. 
He died on the i8th of November, 1804, at the age of seventy- 
one. The great part which he played in our Revolutionary an- 
nals, is too well known to be even alluded to here. The house 
which he built, and which he honoured by living in, is indeed an 
historical house, and should belong, like that of his son-in-law, 
the last patroon, to the State of New York, to be forever kept, a 
monument of her noble son. 

The house of General Worth is on the road which leads from 
Albany to Troy, near the Arsenal of Watervliet. General Worth 
served as a young man on the Niagara frontier in the War of 1812, 
was a brave and distinguished soldier, did good work in the Flo- 
rida War, and concluded his services to his country in the war with 
Mexico. His attack upon the heavily-fortified town of Molino del 
Rey brought upon him much criticism at the time, as having in- 
volved great loss of life. Viewed by the light of recent events 
it is, however, thought to have been entirely justifiable from a 
military point of view. He died of a fever, at Vera Cruz. The 
city of New York has testified her sense of his merits by erect- 
ing a statue to him in her most beautiful square — her future 
" Place de la Concorde." 

His house, which was but a temporary home for the brilliant, 
accomplished, and highly-popular soldier, is a plain structure of 
wood, with a heavy portico of Ionic columns. The view of the 
Hudson, opposite the door, is very calm and lovely. Certain fine 
trees ornament the small park. There is nothing to distinguish it 
from many of the comfortable villas which join it, except the 
memory of its brave, distinguished, and popular owner, who passed 
a few years there when not engaged in the active service of his 
country. M. E. W. S. 



THE COST OF A CITY'S TOILETTE. 




IRENZE la bella, the beautiful Florence, by em- 
phasis of all the globe, Arno's city of lilies, is 
synonymous, wherever civilisation is known, with 
all those conditions of landscape, climate. Art, 
history, and those scenes and associations which 
are most pleasing to the taste of the scholar or 
the desires of the ordinary traveller. Florence is 
indeed a charming word, that conjures up varied delights in the 
hearts and minds not only of those who behold its charms, but of 
those who can only read of them. To enumerate its attractions 
would be to repeat a thousand-times-told story like the Arabian 
Nights, which is on every one's lips. This is not my purpose. 
Leaving, therefore, Dante, Giotto, Era Angelico, Raphael, Leo- 
nardo, Buonarotti, Galileo, and its scores of scarcely less renowned 
men of all shades of genius, to repose quietly in their beds of 
fame, and their works to proclaim their qualities, universal pass- 
ports to every cultivated understanding, we will walk out of Porta 
Romana up the famous drive of the "Colli," following its winding 
course amid villas and every variety of Nature adorned by Art, each 
step surprised by a new joy, until we stand in the Piazza of Michael 
Angelo to the east, with Florence at our feet. Here the eye first 
follows the Arno, sparkling and rippling through its vistas of 
bridges until it loses itself amid the groves of the far-away plain 
which spreads itself in a sea of verdure, vanishing in a soft mist 
against the western horizon. But farther still rise the tiara-peaks 
of the Carrara mountains, snow-capped, golden-hued, their soft 
undulating forms veiled in purple haze and many-tinted ether, 
transparent as loftiest truth, repeating themselves on either side of 
the plain in mountain-ranges, breaking and toppling into hidden 
valleys like the gently-tossing crests of as many land-waves, until 
they meet together in Vallambrosa's loftier heights, and shut off 
further landscape toward the orient. Pistoja, Prato Vinci, Signa, 



and many another old feudal town — last relics of the most stirring 
and picturesque civilisations the world has ever seen — glimmer on 
their chestnut-wooded sides, and hoary-headed Fiesole nigher at 
hand, still vaunts with civic pride its three thousand years of life 
amid its Etruscan brood of flanking hamlets, whose grim, war- 
inviting architecture still exists to recall their common ancestry. 
Ancient ruins, towers, churches, convents, castles, mediaeval and 
modern villas guarded by sepulchral cypresses, quarries, forests 
struggling to repossess themselves of their olden hill-tops, warmed 
by iridescent hues under cerulean skies against vine and olive-hued 
foregrounds, all commingle in a glorious panorama for the sight to 
revel in ; and, not knowing what to choose where everything is 
best, it rapturously accepts the whole as a sweet dream of some 
better land in another sphere. 

Almost in the centre of this wonderful commingling of Art and 
Nature, and in complete assthetic unity with them, lies Florence 
itself, like a huge diamond in an appropriate setting of precious 
stones. As she catches and absorbs every colour of the sun's 
amorous blushes, her palaces, domes, and campaniles, seem to be 
aglow with the tints of precious gems, hues of rare flowers, all 
alive with the joy of happy existence. Its appearance suggests so 
pointedly the festive and romantic phases of a beauteous terrestrial 
life, its coquetting pleasures, brilliant display, and richest attire, 
that instead of a jewel the simile of a lovely belle, irresistible in 
her attractions of .person and toilette, comes more forcibly to our 
fancy. Florence is, indeed, the belle of cities, crowned with cost- 
liest gems, the queen of song and gaiety, in whose bosom there 
ever reigns omnipotent the spirit of the Decameron, with Boccaccio 
its ever-living master of ceremonies. Indeed, its insouciant popu- 
lation, floating and permanent, would gladly make existence a 
perpetual revel. They rejoice greatly m fetes, amusements, beauty, 
and brightness of every fashion, not boisterously and rudely, but 
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with innate grace and the quiet beatitude of a serious conviction 
that these are the true atmosphere and aim of tlieir own being at 
all events, and as ardently abhor sadness, pessimism, persistent, 
ungracious toil, and every hard, grinding, pitiless fact of mere 
homely living and doing. Their supreme passion is to make a 
figure out-of-doors — cost whatever sacrifice it may in-doors — heed- 
less of t'.e future, so that the present is to their liking, ever putting 
their trust in the pet maxim, Genie allegra Iddio I'aiuta, " God 
will help the light-hearted." Florence has never been without its 
prophets to warn them that too much play is quite as injurious to 
the well-being of humanity as too much work ; but the people at 
large have shown themselves no more fond of reforming Savonaro- 
las than the Jews were of lamenting and threatening Jeremiahs. 
Therefore, in calculating the cost of its toilette, and commenting 
on its consequences, the popular feeling, a bequest of centuries, 
must be duly considered ; for without such a base for their civic 
policy, and firm faith that their course was the right one for Flo- 
rence, the city fathers by themselves never could have brought it 
to its present desperate condition. 

Ever since Italy became a united kingdom some seventeen years 
ago, Florence has been embellishing herself until she has reached 
the verge of bankruptcy. I say embellishing with distinct mean- 
ing, because, although there is- much to show in her new quays, 
water-works, sewers, widened streets, and improved quarters of 
solid utility and real necessity, the general scope of the expendi- 
ture has been towards extravagant and precocious adornment, more 
than to the development of those things most needful for the city's 
substantial growth and financial prosperity. None can dispute 
that Florence Aots far figure in a style of beauty that might well 
excite the envy of other cities, and foster the pride of its own citi- 
zens, could the ruthless spectre of grim Distress which now con- 
fronts them but be conjured away never to return. 

It is a strange anomaly, however, that the most costly and beau- 
tiful of the embellishments, the promenade of the Colli, without a 
rival in all Europe, with its seductive gardens, walks, magnificent 
views, and endless surprises of natural, artistic, and historical 
charms, the lyric poem of pleasure-grounds, easily accessible, 
being at their very doorsteps, is not frequented by the Florentines, 
and, were it not for strangers, would be a comparative desert. 
Perhaps, being embarrassed in their choice of such riches, they 
prefer the flat and more prosaic Cascine, which involves, on foot 
or in carriage, no ascent whatever, although the gently meander- 
ing, rising roadways of the Colli, as smooth as a ballroom-floor, 
with their verdure and flowers and omnipresent picturesqueness 
at every turn, to Anglo-Saxon taste and love of healthful exercise 
offer infinitely superior attractions. 

Be this as it may, the Colli prove to be a dead loss of money to 
the Florentines themselves, so far as they appear to appreciate 
their rare beauty. A few rural paths, and some inexpensive modi- 
fications of the general features of the hillsides, would have served 
their turn better than all those costly scientific and ambitious em- 
bankments, terraces, and massive architectural structures, on which 
so many millions of francs have been wasted ; not to speak of the 
minor details, terminating in the pseudo-classic cafdoi the wilder- 
ness of the Piazza of Michael Angelo, with its incongruous compo- 
site monument of bronze copies of some of his chief works, put 
together after a fashion which would mightily enrage his aesthetic 
soul could it be cognisant of this unhappy effort to do him honour. 

Nevertheless, all the work on the Colli has been done with the 
solidity and skill characteristic of the Florentine engineers and 
artisans, and will endure for centuries, or at least, let us devoutly 
hope, long enough for the Florentines to practically appreciate its 
extraordinary merits, and forget in its enjoyment their bill of costs, 
at last happily settled. For the moment, however, they have to 
face its cruel arithmetic. This dark spot in their fortunes can best 
be understood by showing the round figures, which tell their own 
unpleasant tale but too plainly. The total debt, judging from the 
published statements, is now rising $30,000,000, or nearly $250 a 
head for each man, woman, and child, of the population, which 
has lost some fifty thousand of its numbers since a.d. 1870, and is 
still diminishing, in consequence of the removal of the capital to 
Rome, and the heavy taxation. In 1876 the annual expenditure 
had risen to nearly $4,500,000, or $25 per head, which is equal to 
two-thirds of the total expense of the Grand-Ducal Government 
in 1858 for all Tuscany, its army, navy, court, civil list, &c., with 



tenfold the population of its capital. The debt of the Grand- 
Ducal Government was 75,000,000 francs, at three per cent., for 
1,500,000 inhabitants, while the entire indebtedness of Florence, 
including the floating debts of every description, is estimated by 
many citizens at 200,000,000 francs for a population of 130,000 or 
thereabouts. This year the deficit from $400,000 in 1875 has 
swelled to upward of $800,000. On the official tax-list there are 
upward of 19,000 families, the great majority of the inhabitants, 
whose average annual earnings figure at $180 each, as the lowest 
category of the income-tax list ; which fact attests both how low 
and how searching is its standard, and how great is the general 
poverty of the mass of tax-payers. House-owners assure me that 
more than forty-five per cent, of their rents go for taxes already, 
and new ones are contemplated. Those on business, manufac- 
tures, buildings, &c., are correspondingly heavy, and as fatal to 
commercial enterprise as are the duties levied at the city gates on 
every necessary article of life to the general well-being of the la- 
bouring classes and smaller tradesmen, while wages and profits are 
steadily shrinking, from their desperate efforts to keep absolute 
destitution from their doors. 

If we compare the amount of taxation of Italy at large with 
other countries, it gives the following total result : With France 
it is as three and a half to one ; with England within a small 
fraction of the same ; with Germany a little less than two to one, 
the inequalities being greatest on incomes arising from houses and 
lands. 

Florence, apparently, is the most heavily weighted by debt and 
taxation of all the conspicuous Italian cities, with the fewest com- 
mercial resources to sustain itself. It may be said to keep an 
hotel, bric-a-brac shop, and Art-bazaar, for the world at large ; 
and when the world frequents it with a full purse it thrives accord- 
ingly. But if by any political or financial mischance it fails to 
come, the city has no solid foundation of regular commerce or sta- 
ple manufactures to fall back on for its subsistence. The cheap 
Florence of the past is an extinct city, and now the only possible 
economies are to curtail in the necessaries of life instead of the 
luxuries, and which have their sanitary as well as social limits. 
Consequently the old inducements for foreign and native families 
of moderate means to settle here for educational and domestic rea- 
sons are greatly lessened, to the serious shrinkage of its revenues. 
Excessive taxation, arising from excessive embellishment, kills the 
goose that lays its golden eggs. 

Formerly several miniature courts were gathered here about 
resident members of royal families and wealthy nobles, who spent 
money with a liberal hand among all classes, attracting and stimu- 
lating rich commoners from various countries to follow their ex- 
ample. Nearly all of this class have gone away, while the indi- 
genous nobility, from motives of economy, necessitated by the 
general bad condition of affairs, spend much of their time at their 
villas in the country, doing next to nothing for the revival of trade 
in their native city, or, as heretofore, to attract strangers by a 
course of sumptuous festivities. Several of the famous old pa- 
laces, including the vast Corsini, are on sale. Failures, suicides, 
and crimes against property, are becoming lamentably frequent, 
and there is a swelling tide of misery and discontent in the poor- 
est classess, which express themselves in threats of vengeance 
against the reputed authors of the present position. But phren- 
sied talk soon exhausts itself, and the Florentines are the last 
people to commit any senseless acts of violence. Their patience, 
or indifference, in pulDlic matters is proverbial, not to speak of the 
latent patriotism and good sense which emergencies are sure to 
evoke in them. 

How to find food for those without work or business and to 
balance the city budget are the immediate problems which the 
city authorities are trying to solve. Doling bread and increased 
taxation are only transient and exhaustive alleviations, leaving the 
fatal disease still gnawing at the vitals. The immediate palliative 
sought is to make the moral and economical condition of Flo- 
rence a national question, on the ground of its services to the 
kingdom as its temporary capital, its expenditure for it, and its 
claims in general, historical and artistic, in its hour of agony, to 
the good offices of the nation. The ministry is not indisposed to 
give it financial help, but there is strong parliamentary opposition 
to encounter on the following grounds : — 

First, it would be establishing a pernicious precedent were the 
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nation to assume the consequences of the prodigality or malad- 
ministration of any city. Local burdens should fall on those re- 
sponsible for them. 

Secondly, the extravagance of Florence was not called for in 
any way by the general Government, which was well understood to 
be in its sojourn only temporary, awaiting the transfer to Rome 
by the will of the whole people, in which Florence patriotically 
acquiesced. The authorities, without opposition by the inhabi- 
tants, planned the aggrandisement on their own responsibility, 
not taking into sufficient consideration the needs or resources of 
the city, and continued the work after Rome became the capital, 
making gross blunders ; especially throwing away an enormous 
sum in erecting a grand central market, so ill-constructed as to 
be useless for its purpose, or indeed any other, for the com- 
munity. 

Thirdly, on the removal of the capital, as one means of allevi- 
ating the situation, the ministry offered to establish a government 
machine-shop here which would employ two thousand workmen ; 
but this proposition was declined, as it was not thought desirable 
to give the city an impetus in this direction. 

The liberal members of the Government, at this juncture, took, 
no doubt, the most practical view of what was best, as well as 
most feasible, for' Florence ; and this was, to develope its me- 
chanical industry as the surest foundation of its material pro- 
gress, and combine it with a scheme of general artistic and sci- 
entific education, which should make it the central school of the 
kingdom in the elementary and higher branches of knowledge, 
with particular reference to its own special opportunities and capa- 
city : in short, a sort of Italian Harrow or Eton, with a course of 
studies best calculated to promote the intellectual and material pro- 
gress of the nation as a whole, to prepare the youths for public 
administrative careers, and to fix in their minds the value and im- 
portance of the unity of Italy. The modest scale of living here 
obtainable, the purity of the language, amenity of manners, joined 
to its numerous institutions of science and Art, and the numerous 
habitations which were offered by the commodious public buildings 
ceded by the national Government to the city, would, it was be- 
lieved, afford every accommodation required and be sufficient to 
attract multitudes of pupils from all parts of Italy. 

Unfortunately, the more fascinating but narrower policy was 
attempted of making Florence a city sui generis — the most beau- 
tiful, intellectual, and aristocratic Utopia conceivable, in which 



neither the hum of vulgar industries nor noise of ponderous ham- 
mers should be heard, where no smoke of sooty chimneys should 
soil the atmosphere, no heavy drudgery and no crowds of lusty, 
smut-soiled workmen should be seen ; in short, nothing which 
should reduce it to the level of the common standard of hard- 
working, unaesthetic, nineteenth-century prosaic progress. The 
Florentines were not, indeed, to lead the lives of those who toil 
not and neither do they spin, for they were to do both, but daintily, 
aesthetically, and on pleasurable objects bent. It was truly a beau- 
tiful dream, this " Firenze la bella," as seen in the eyes of its 
dreamers ; but our close-fisted, equalising, scrutinising century 
would not admit of any such civic egotism and favouritism in the 
choice of the destinies of any one city. Instead of the machine- . 
shop a superior university was founded, to which all the others 
were to be tributary in their standard of studies, and amply sup- 
plied with eminent professors bent on making Florence the cul- 
tured brain of Italy. The jealous opposition of all the old-estab- 
lished universities was the immediate result. The students do not 
come, or only so few as not to be worth counting, and these are 
chiefly young men of most restricted means. Outside of the Go- 
vernment schools, the secondary education has fallen largely into 
the hands of the religious orders, by no means deeply impressed 
with the sentiment of national unity, or those ideas which make 
patriotic, self-relying citizens ; while the Jesuits, once banished 
from Tuscany, now make Florence their headquarters of prosely- 
tism, as said Tommaso Crudele, a late member of the Italian Par- 
liament, in his recent speech. Its projected toilette still remains 
incomplete, although its sybaritic charms are quite sufficient to 
gratify any reasonable lust of the eye or love of an easy-going, 
attractive life, guiltless of toil of mind or hand, for those so dis- 
posed to live, while there is ample store of higher intellectual food 
and room for action for the more seriously inclined, who accept life 
as a moral discipline and a responsible duty. 

All lovers of Florence — and who does not love the beautiful old 
city, even in its modernised, unfinished guise ? — will cordially wish 
her safely through her troubles, whether by her own exertions or 
the aid of united Italy. As it has passed through many critical 
periods in its chequered career, emerging from all with increased 
splendour and renown, we may hope that the same good fortune 
will attend it now, and that, if sadder, it will be wiser for its les- 
son in the cost of a TOILETTE. 

J. Jackson Jarves. 
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SE have on several occasions had to direct public 
attention to the merits of the Autotype process, 
which appears — among the many processes re- 
cently invented for the reproduction of the chi- 
aroscuro of pictorial art — destined to stand its 
ground, and to be to pictures and drawings what 
casting in plaster of Paris is to sculpture, viz., a 
means of reproducing them at a very moderate cost. By this 
process we have the means of reproducing, save and except in the 
one particular of colour, the masterpieces of ancient and modern 
painting; and drawings in monochrome even in the same colour, 
touch for touch like the original. Every one with moderate means 
has, therefore, an opportunity of purchasing at a very small cost 
faithful records, as far as they go, of his favourite works, either of 
painting or of design, just as he has of obtaining casts of famous 
works in sculpture, and of adorning his home with the beautiful. 
Autotypes, however, have this advantage over plaster casts — they 
are not liable to fracture, to corrosion, or to discoloration from 
dust. They may be preserved in portfolios, or they may be hung 
up glazed in frames. We feel confident that when this process is 
better known, and the public become aware of the extensive re- 
pertory of subjects that exists, they will avail themselves to a 
much greater extent than now of the opportunity afforded of deco- 



rating their houses with the faithful records of the finest works of 
the old masters. We are also persuaded that modern artists will 
ere long adopt this process as the best means of publishing their 
works, as the more moderate cost of reproduction by this method 
will insure a wider circulation, and consequently a more extended 
reputation. And if, as some educators are inclined to suppose, the 
presence of works of Art is in itself sufficient to create a taste for 
Art, why then they have the means, the facile means, of making 
every school and college an Art-gallery ; for not only may the re- 
productions of individual works be obtained, but entire series of 
the works of the great masters. 

For many of the modern painters who lean towards the higher 
phases of Art, and revel in composition and drawing, the process 
has already had fascinations. The tide of artistic favour has 
already set in towards this process, for there is none other which 
so faithfully reproduces the work of the artist's hands in a perma- 
nent form. With the knowledge of this process the artist is fore- 
warned and forearmed in the preparation of his work, and is ready 
to avail himself to the full of all its advantages ; for he may either 
commence his work in monochrome, and have it autotyped before 
proceeding to colour, or he may have a monochrome proof from 
his picture after it is finished, which he may modify to his taste 
before he permits it to be reproduced for publication. 



